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Charles Hodge’s Student Years in Germany 


BY JACOB N. BEAM '96 


OME years ago a cowhide trunk, the property of Caspar Wistar 

Hodge, Jr. ’92, was discovered in the basement of Campbell 
Hall and found to contain the papers of his grandfather, Charles 
Hodge; when to this group of manuscripts were added the sub- 
stantial collections of Mrs. William F. Magie, sister of Caspar 
Wistar Hodge, and of Edward B. Hodge ’96, grand-nephew of 
Charles Hodge, the Princeton University Library became the de- 
pository of an extremely important collection of papers of an 
eminent theologian whom John Oliver Nelson in his portrait of 
Charles Hodge, contributed to the recently published The Lives of 
Eighteen from Princeton, describes as the “Nestor of nineteenth- 
century religious life in America.” 

Mr. Jacob N. Beam, who for several years has been engaged in 
the task of reading, sorting and arranging chronologically and 
alphabetically this correspondence of some six thousand letters 
and papers, has constructed from the correspondence this inter- 
esting survey of Charles Hodge’s student years in Germany. The 
editors of the Chronicle are further indebted to Mr. Beam for the 
additional article based on the letter written to Charles Hodge by 
Francis Cunningham, graduate of Harvard and fellow student of 
Hodge’s in Halle, which describes Cunningham’s visit to Weimar 
and his meeting with Goethe. 


The first Princeton graduate to complete his university educa- 
tion in Europe was Charles Hodge, Class of 1815. After his gradu- 
ation, he spent a year in general reading and in endeavoring to 
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restore his health undermined by the rigors of his college course, 
He finished his course in the Princeton Theological Seminary three 
years later, in 1819, and was immediately invited to teach there, 
In 1822 he was elected Professor of Oriental and Biblical Litera- 
ture. During the early years of his teaching he had become acutely 
conscious of deficiencies in his scholarship and he desired to go 
abroad for eighteen months’ or two years’ study in Europe. The 
chief difficulty was in Greek for he had not studied the language 
before he entered college and he found himself in a class whose 
other members had had one or two years’ instruction. He had heavy 
teaching schedules which left him little time to study. 

Three purposes moved him to go to Europe: to improve his 
knowledge of Greek, to lay broader foundations for scholarship by 
the study of Oriental languages, and to make efforts to understand 
some of the higher branches of Biblical criticism. These desires 
were increased by strong outward inducements which came from 
his association with Samuel Miller, Edward Everett, and Robert 
Bridges Patton. 

French and German were not then any part of the course in 
Princeton. That Hodge had acquired some knowledge of these 
languages is very doubtful for in neither France nor Germany was 
he able immediately to attend lectures on account of his ignorance 
of the spoken language. To German literature he must have had 
some introduction through association with Samuel Miller, for 
three years his teacher and for four his superior colleague. He must 
have known Miller’s Brief Retrospect of the Eighteenth Century 
published in New York in 1803, and especially that important part 
in Chapter 26 devoted to Nations Lately Become Literary which 
emphasized German literature and scholarship. It was the first 
American description of the German language and literature on 
their arrival at a leading position in Europe, with mention of the 
great names of the eighteenth century from Bodmer and Breitinger 
to Goethe, and with liberal space allotted to Kant’s philosophy, 
German literary activity and intellectual life. 

Edward Everett in 1815, the same year in which he was ap- 
pointed Professor of Greek in Harvard, had gone to Europe to stay 
two years, though he stayed four. After he had received his Ph.D. 
at G6ttingen in 1817, he pursued classical studies in Paris and 
England, and returned to Harvard to teach in 1819. His experi- 
ences and acquisitions and Hodge’s desires were doubtless some of 
the topics discussed when the two met in Boston directly after 
Everett’s return home. 
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Robert Bridges Patton, Yale 1817, went in 1819 to Géttingen 
where he was closely associated with George Bancroft and where 
he probably met Everett. He won his doctorate in 1821, taught in 
Middlebury College until 1825 when he became Professor of 
Languages in Princeton, the first member of the Princeton faculty 
to have a German Ph.D. His preparation for scholarship and teach- 
ing had been leisurely and thorough, his attainments were high 
and his influence in Princeton was strong. Under his guidance the 
senior class in 1826 (Joseph Addison Alexander’s class) prepared 
an edition of the Seven Against Thebes in Greek, which was printed 
by the Borrenstein Press of Princeton. To the Nassau Hall Philo- 
sophical Society, which he founded, he gave access to his valuable 
library which had “the best editions, ancient and modern of all the 
classics” and was rich in editions of Italian and German authors, 
along with atlases and plates. He took this library away with him 
when in the dark days of 1828 his salary was reduced and he had 
to give up his professorship. His later work in teaching was done 
at New York University and Union Theological Seminary. Patton’s 
was the strongest influence in sending Hodge to Europe. 

To his personal reasons were added others by Archibald Alex- 
ander and Samuel Miller in their letter to the Directors of the 
Seminary. They stated that other institutions of higher learning 
had sent young teachers to Europe for further study, sometimes 
even at the institution’s expense. It would seem they had in mind 
(probably suggested by Hodge himself) Harvard’s action in send- 
ing Everett abroad in 1815; engaging George Ticknor later in the 
same year while he was at Gottingen, and employing George Ban- 
croft, who had been with Ticknor and Everett, immediately on his 
return to America in 1822; and probably Bowdoin’s action in 1825, 
in proposing to send Longfellow in 1826 to study languages and 
literatures in Europe in preparation for teaching on his return 
to his alma mater. The senior colleagues also added the suggestion 
that Hodge might have an opportunity in Europe to solicit funds 
and books for the Seminary and to purchase such books as the 
Seminary might desire to add to the library. In Halle Hodge pro- 
cured books from and through the Waisenhaus Buchhandlung and 
for thirty years or more the shipments of German books on theol- 
ogy and philosophy came to the library through him. 

Grave difficulties stood in the way of his going. He had a wife 
and two children to support on a salary of twelve hundred and 
fifty dollars. He asked only that he receive that amount while in 
Europe and from the rent of his house he would pay his substitute. 
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He expected his family would follow him as soon as he should be 
settled, for Patton had told him he had lived in Germany on three 
hundred dollars a year. Further consideration, however, showed 
that to have his family with him would disturb his work and free- 
dom so the plan was given up. His house was rented to Professor 
Patton for the first year of his absence and Mrs. Hodge and the two 
children went to Philadelphia to live with her mother. 

Dr. Alexander had serious doubts about the trip despite his 
generous backing. It was from Germany he feared evil, loss of 
faith and the enticements of Neology—the new rationalistic method 
of theological interpretation. ‘These doubts he entertained all along 
but they came out most clearly a year later when Hodge had 
reached Germany. The young man was warned that “much would 
be expected of him” and that he “must come home loaded down 
with riches.” Yet Alexander feared “that his hope of any great 
success was not sanguine.” There were, to be sure, advantages of 
going. “It will be worth while to have gone to Germany to know 
that there is little worth going for and it will at any rate place you 
on a level with the traveled literati of the country”; “but remem- 
ber that you breathe a poisoned atmosphere. If you lose the lively 
and deep impression of divine truth, if you fall into skepticism or 
even into coldness you will lose more than you gain from the 
German professors and libraries.”? Even while Alexander was writ- 
ing this, Hodge was already on his guard and lookout. When he 
told Professor Tholuck he believed the prophets were under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, that they often said what they them- 
selves did not understand and so described Christ, Tholuck replied 
that if he was on that ground, Neology could not touch him. 

He sailed early in October, 1826, had an uneventful voyage to 
Le Havre, and set out by diligence for Paris, stopping only at 
Rouen. He was impressed by the magnificence of his first cathedral 
with its “long drawn out aisles” dimly lighted here and there and 
he contrasted it at once with the church in Princeton; and by the 
beautifully conducted service attended by more than fifty priests 
and officials in the choir, though he noticed with surprise that the 
several hundred worshippers seemed to pay little attention to what 
was going on. 

In Paris he stayed three and a half months, living on the fle de la 
Cité in the house of one of the officers of the King’s Library. French 
was the only language spoken and English was not understood. He 
had to express himself at first in Latin. He applied himself at once 


1 Letter of August 16, 1827. 2 Letter of March 24, 1827. 
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to learn to write and speak French and with considerable success. 

But he went to Europe and to Paris, particularly to study 
Oriental languages, especially Arabic and Syriac. He enrolled him- 
self in the Collége de France mainly to attend the lectures of the 
even then famous Sylvestre de Sacy on Arabic. They were called 
lectures but the instruction was actually just what he had been 
accustomed to at home. In classes which numbered from two to 
nine students, Professor de Sacy explained the force of the words 
and difficulties in form and syntax. Notes in Hodge’s handwriting 
and vocabularies and forms in Arabic and Syriac are in the Hodge 
collection of papers. He was no mere studious recluse, for he did 
not neglect to turn his attention to various aspects of French 
thought and culture. Not, however, the theater. Coming from early 
nineteenth century Princeton where dancing was discouraged and 
the drama enjoyed only in print, the man who, it is said, later 
forbade his children to stay in any party where acting of charades 
was introduced, avoided in Paris all contacts with the stage, though 
he noted everyone was surprised, even the soberest Americans, at 
his attitude; but he admitted that there was not as much indelicacy 
in the Paris theater as at home and that while in America the 
theater was below the level of the morality of the people, in Paris 
it was above that level. 

No inhibition prevented him from seeing other aspects of French 
culture unfamiliar to Americans, royalty and Catholicism. He con- 
sidered himself fortunate in being able to obtain tickets admitting 
him to see the royal family dine in public. In the long and narrow 
dining room were crowded at one end the ladies in court dresses, 
at the other the musicians and singers. Around the table were 
standing the principal officers of the King, among them Talleyrand. 
The King, Charles X, had the dauphin on his right, the dauphiness 
on his left. Hodge was glad he went to the show if only to wonder 
with amusement “how the million people could by choice consent 
to exalt one like themselves so far above themselves.” 

Royalty and churchly pomp together created several opportuni- 
ties that could not fail to attract the young American Puritan. The 
very day he arrived in Paris he attended high mass in the King’s 
Chapel, in the Tuileries, when the King was present. The bishop 
and the attendants were clad in splendid robes of cloth of gold, 
the royal guard filled the middle aisles and the music was said to 
be very fine but on Hodge it made “less impression than the 
simplest melody.” To him “nothing in the whole service seemed 
to be fitted to make a man either wiser or better.” Later he attended 
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high mass in Notre Dame when the whole royal family, except the 
King who was indisposed, were present. The streets from the palace 
to the church were strewn with sand though all the great personages 
came in state carriages. The guards were drawn up in lines on both 
sides of the street; the whole spectacle united all the pomps of 
church and state. The princes and princesses, the marshals, the 
nobies of various ranks with their decorations, the equally splendid 
ecclesiastics in their habits of gold, all made a picture such as 
David painted when Napoleon was crowned. Hodge found the 
united effect of all the powers of sound and sight in the pomp of 
royalty and the beautiful service of the church would have made 
an imposing spectacle could he have subdued other feelings when 
he saw the princes, marshals, generals and soldiers all prostrate on 
their knees when the priest held up a piece of bread. He was 
amazed and could only utter, “Lord, what is man! At his best state 
he is altogether vanity.” 

Again united were all these magnificent pomps on January 16, 
1827, at high mass celebrated in the church of St. Denis to mark 
the anniversary of the execution of Louis XVI. This was the most 
splendid exhibition he had yet beheld. The King, all the royal 
family, the high officers of the Crown, the deputations from the 
House of Peers and the Chamber of Deputies, the ambassadors 
and high military officers all attended in full dress. In the church 
completely hung in black stood the royal bier covered with a pall 
of black. The whole service was conducted with “every possible 
solemnity which the fruitful inventions of the priests had devised 
for the purpose of rendering the Catholic religion imposing.” 

Just before sailing in October, Hodge had received from his 
friend, Judge Samuel D. Southard of New Brunswick, U.S. Secre- 
tary of the Navy, a letter introducing him to Lafayette, whom 
Southard claimed as a particular friend. When in Paris, Hodge 
made several calls on the Marquis, all ineffectual as he was not 
at home. On the last one he left Southard’s letter and his own card 
and received from Lafayette this letter: 


I have much regretted not to have the pleasure to see the Rd. Doctor 
Hodge when he did me the honor to call. I went out last morning to 
wait upon him and got very near his quarters, when I was prevented 
by delays (attending the ceremony of a christening) to indulge my hope 
to find him at home. My grand daughters tell me he is not [to] be found, 
as they are going to church this day with the expectation to hear him, 
so that I leave this note with them to be delivered to my respected 
fellow member of Princeton College whom I will be happy to take again 
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by the hand. I intend waiting upon him tomorrow or the next day and 
take the liberty to inform him that our family are collected Rue 
d’Anjou No. 6 every Tuesday even. when we would be happy to have 
the pleasure to see him. I beg Doctor Hodge to accept my best regards. 
Lafayette 


Later when Hodge preached to the English congregation of 
Paris, Lafayette and his granddaughters were present and Hodge 
met him in person. He was entertained in Lafayette’s home and 
met there Alexander von Humboldt who offered him letters of 
introduction to prominent men in Germany. He also met per- 
sonally in Paris Benjamin Constant, then member of the House of 
Deputies, and Frederic Monod, leader of the protestant movement 
in France. 

Toward the end of 1826 he decided to spend the early part of 
his stay in Germany in Halle rather than in G6ttingen. Edward 
Robinson of Andover, later to become the well-known professor 
of Arabic and Sacred Geography, whom he had known in America, 
had been at Gottingen for several months, and had left to go to 
Halle. At Hodge’s request, Robinson wrote a letter full of advice. 
The theological faculty at G6éttingen was despoiled by death and 
superannuation of three of its great professors; Halle had Tholuck, 
young, brilliant and orthodox in doctrine, of great piety as well 
as scholarship; also Gesenius, foremost scholar in Hebrew; Halle, 
to be sure, had narrow, gloomy and dirty streets but living was 
much cheaper there and board and lodgings need not cost more 
than two hundred dollars a year. 

It was on February 15, that he left Paris for Germany by way of 
Chalons, Metz, Mainz, Frankfurt and Leipzig. In the dead of 
winter this journey was not pleasant, in an uncomfortable con- 
veyance through a country desolate and forlorn, no trees, no en- 
closures, no houses, for the farming people lived in villages away 
from the main highway. It was like a depopulated country. He 
crossed the Rhine on the ice at Mainz, noted the stately houses of 
the rich citizens of Frankfurt, mentioned Weimar as the home of 
Goethe, passed the battle-field of Leipzig and reached Halle “be- 
yond dispute the dirtiest, ugliest, gloomiest town of its size I have 
ever seen.” In a short time he became reconciled to the city for the 
weather grew better and the meeting with old friends and new 
acquaintances and his interesting work all made him more con- 
tented. 

His first concern in Halle as in Paris was the language of the 
country. He took lessons every day and found German much more 
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difficult to learn than French, yet he seems to have arrived in 
about fifteen months at considerable ease in conversation and 
writing. Already in March, only a few weeks after his arrival, he 
was reading Schiller’s tragedies. 

He soon became acquainted with Tholuck and Gesenius. With 
the former there began a friendship of half a century and from 
him he probably got what Dr. Alexander demanded, a complete 
catalogue of German theology.* Gesenius, aged about forty and the 
foremost world authority in Hebrew, proved to be clear and 
animated and absolute master of his subject. Halle was also 
brightened by Edward Robinson whom he had known in Princeton 
and by a young student of theology, Francis Cunningham of 
Boston. These two congenial friends were constant companions in 
Halle and later in Berlin. 

To Tholuck Hodge was indebted for the descriptions he gave 
_of the status of contemporary philosophy and theology.* Many 
mornings and afternoons were spent discussing these subjects on 
the walks they took together in the city and its surroundings. He 
learned that Kant’s system was universally abandoned; Fichte and 
Schelling who followed him were also forgotten; Hegel was the 
reigning philosopher of the day; Schleiermacher had a system of 
his own; the contemporary systems were all pantheistic; they 
denied the personality of the Deity and the individuality of the 
soul of man; the universal principle was God, the world itself was the 
reality of the Deity and all it contained were only modes of existence 
of the one universal principle. Tholuck thought the pantheistic 
philosophy of the day was doing much good inasmuch as it led men 
to entertain a deep religious feeling and showed them the insuffi- 
ciency of the neological systems. Schleiermacher was made an in- 
strument of great good, his authority stood so high that the respect 
~ he manifested for the Bible and the reverence with which he spoke 
of Jesus Christ had great influence; he had been the means of 
turning to religion the attention of young men and of some men of 
eminence, as Neander. Tholuck attributed much of his own reli- 
gious feeling to Schleiermacher’s influence. Even the Biblical theo- 
logians of Germany were led away by the speculative spirit. Heng- 
stenberg, younger than Tholuck and Hodge, had been a decided 
rationalist but under the influence of the Moravians he betook 
himself to the simple study of the Bible and became a firm believer 
in the great truths of the Gospel. As professor of Oriental languages 


3 Letter of Archibald Alexander, December 25, 1826. 
4 Journal, March 6 and 8, 1827. 
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in Berlin he had become very bold and said in one of his lectures, 
“It matters not whether we make a god out of stone or out of our 
own understanding, it is still a false god. There is but one living 
God, the God of the Bible”; this declaration was received with 
hissing and scraping of feet by some of the students.® 

Hodge heard also lectures by Wegscheider, one of the leaders of 
rationalism, and met personally in Halle Neander and Schleier- 
macher, with both of whom he was to come into contact in Berlin. 
He was impressed by the superiority of the teaching of languages 
in Germany over that of America. He felt it a hardship to have 
to learn at thirty what he should have learned at fifteen. ‘““There is 
no kind of comparison between the thoroughness of a German 
education and that of our ordinary schools as far as languages are 
concerned and hence in learning the Germans are very much 
superior to men of their own standing in our country, but in 
nothing elsel’* But he was not entirely pleased with the oral 
methods of the German lecture system. The only advantage was 
that information was imparted to a greater number than would 
take the trouble to get it out of books and the viva voce communi- 
cation could be more spirited and impressive. He noted the German 
reverence for rank and title. Their submissiveness in political 
matters was carried to such an extent that they condemned the 
Greeks for endeavoring to free themselves from the Turks and they 
refused to send food to the starving rebels.’ He observed the abun- 
dance of game in the fields of the peasants, was charmed by the song 
of the skylarks, was pained to see the women ploughing the fields, 
carrying heavy loads and doing all the heavy labor that men do and 
shocked almost as much to see the cows working under harness 
when they had to give milk every day. 

He made trips in the neighborhood of Halle, one to Merseburg 
and the battle-fields of Rossbach and Liitzen. In the spring vaca- 
tion in April he visited the Moravians at Gnadau, went to Mag- 
deburg and in Leipzig was interested especially in the Spring 
Fair and the Church of St. Thomas.* In September, after the sum- 
mer term ended, he went to Dresden and the Saxon Switzerland, 
then to Weimar where he stayed only a few hours ‘“‘with no oppor- 
tunity or pretention of calling on Goethe.”® Possibly the results 
of Cunningham’s earlier interview, which we shall describe later, 
had discouraged him. In neighboring Jena the points of interest 

5 Journal, May 20, 1827. 6 Letter of July 17, 1827. 


7 Letters of August 4, 19, and December 4, 1827. 
8 Journal, April 28, 1827. 9 Letter of September 19, 1827. 
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were the battle-field where Napoleon defeated the Prussians in 
1806, the prevalence of duelling among the students, and the cold 
lack of Christianity in the sermons intended for the students, of 
whom he saw only one present. Nowhere was he more impressed 
by the lack of religion. 

In October, 1827, he moved to Berlin. Life there he found 
cheaper but enlarging and elevating. This was unquestionably 
the most important part of his European studies. He had been 
tied down in Paris and Halle by his inability to use the language. 
In Paris he was much engrossed in sight-seeing, from Halle he 
took trips into the interior of Germany. Now he found in Berlin, 
besides the satisfaction arising from patient study, the strong 
added inspiration of hearing in the lecture room and associating 
with on the outside, some of the greatest minds in the period of 
Germany’s patriotic and nationalistic re-awakening in the early 
stage of recovery from the defeats and humiliations of the Napo- 
leonic era: Neander, Hengstenberg, Schleiermacher, Bopp, Lach- 
mann, Ritter, Ludwig von Gerlach and Alexander von Humboldt. 
In their lecture rooms he took down copious notes which 
are to be found among his papers. Neander lectured on Corinthi- 
ans, Hengstenberg on Job and the prophecies relating to the 
Messiah, Bopp on Sanskrit, Lachmann on Hebrew or Classical 
philosophy turning gradually to modern German philology and 
literature, Ritter on the Biblical part of ancient geography. Hum- 
boldt’s lectures, so popular and crowded that application for 
admission had to be made a month before the lectures began, had 
as their subject physical geography or physical science and seem to 
have been an introduction to a course on the unity of the races of 
"man, beginning with the Mosaic account of the origin of mankind. 
Hodge’s valuable notes on these lectures fill a large part of his 
journal for the time he was in Berlin. 

Of greater importance, however, in his Berlin days was the ac- 
quaintanceship with a large circle of friends: American fellow 
students, theologians, university professors and distinguished visi- 
tors, Edward Robinson and Francis Cunningham, a young Harvard 
Unitarian who seems to have made himself known in Princeton; 
Tholuck of Halle, first and foremost of his German friends, who 
spent part of the winter in Berlin where Hodge and he resumed 
their daily walks and talks; Otto von Gerlach, litterateur and theo- 
logue; his brother Ludwig, a privy councillor and statesman; and 
Adolphe Monod, French protestant pulpit orator. Hodge was soon 
a frequent guest in the houses of the distinguished men he heard 
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lecture, chiefly in those of Neander and Hengstenberg. His letters 
tell of these visits, the brilliant conversation which enlivened the 
meetings, the various subjects discussed: Neology of the last decade 
of the previous century and the first two of the nineteenth until 
a new piety arose, not in opposition to the church as formerly but 
against the rationalistic corruption of the church; the high church 
movement in England and America; predestination, when Hodge 
stood alone against Neander and Tholuck and increased their 
respect for him; Hegelianism and its attacks on the evangelical 
party in Germany; infallibility of the Apostles; church govern- 
ment; and modern German speculative philosophy. He writes also 
of singing together on social occasions parts of Handel’s Messiah 
and also selections from an old German composer whose works, 
long neglected, were said to equal almost any of the best German 
composers—Bach. Nor must we forget to mention the feeling of 
dizziness and nausea when he entered the room in Sans Souci at 
Potsdam where Voltaire had lived.’° 

At the end of his stay in Berlin he took up again the question 
that had troubled him and his Princeton colleagues two years 
before. Now it is in the past tense, ‘“‘was it worth while?” He wrote 
to Archibald Alexander, April 4, 1828: 


Having nearly reached the end of my study period in Europe it is 
natural for me to ask myself what has been gained? A question which 
I am bound to consider as a very serious one, as I am here in the service 
of the Church and its master. That I should gain but little is what 
you foretold and what I myself expected, but that it would be so little 
I did not expect, and I confess my conscience upbraids me for under 
all the disadvantages of ignorance of languages, etc., I might and ought 
to have gained more. With regard to real solid acquisitions I am now 
conscious of very little progress. Of that kind of information which 
comes through the eyes and ears without any effort of my own I have 
gained something, I have seen German professors and German univer- 
sities, observed the manner of instruction, become convinced that 
learning is not obtained by magic even in Germany [and] my mind is 
more satisfied. The magic lent by distance to everything this side of 
the ocean has in great measure vanished on a near approach. The 
superiority in point of learning which unquestionably belongs to the 
professional men in this part of the world may be explained on very 
material grounds arising from circumstances which will probably 
never be all combined among us. You may be disposed to ask whether 
upon the review I regret having come abroad. By no means! It has 
been a great satisfaction to me and a great advantage for which I am 


10 Letter of April 18, 1828. 
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sincerely thankful although the advantage does not consist in positive 
acquisitions. A more important question perhaps which you have a 
right to ask is whether my faith has been shaken in the doctrines of 
the church? No, the reverse. This answer is perfectly candid and sincere 
and although I make it with gratitude I do it without any feeling of 
self-satisfaction (unless self deceived) because as I have mentioned in 
my previous letter I have had nothing to try but everything to con- 
firm my faith. My intercourse with those of opposite opinions has 
been casual and distant, with those who hold the same hope and the 
same faith with us it has been intimate and affectionate. 


To his mother he wrote two days later: 


It will give you great pleasure to hear that I have never regretted 
coming abroad—that the advantage has been proved a full compensa- 
tion for the sacrifice attending so long a separation from all who have 
been dear to me. I shall not return wiser but more satisfied having seen 
for myself what the great institutions of men in this part of the world 
really are. It is a satisfaction which will last as long as I live for had I 
not come there would always have been a great indefinite something 
before me which others had seen and had the advantage of, and con- 
sequently a feeling of inferiority which would have been a constant 
source of dissatisfaction and pain. It is this negative advantage which 
I feel to be one of the most important. There are indeed others of a 
more positive character and although I have learned far less than I 
expected, the result on the whole is that I greatly rejoice that I came. 


Unfortunately the present writer knows little about theology 
though he is more or less conversant with the life of Charles Hodge 
who, he is continually reminded in Princeton, was the greatest 
American theologian of the nineteenth century. He has been told 
by a granddaughter of Charles Hodge that no Hodge was ever 
modest and shy. Surely this man was an exception to the general 
statement but the modesty of his thirties may have changed to 
something else (but not complacency!) in later life. At any rate he 
must have looked back on his days in Paris, Halle and Berlin as a 
great source of inspiration in his career in spite of his early beliefs 
in their comparative unimportance. 

The last day of April, 1828, he left Berlin. Starting his journey 
home by way of Halle, he passed through Gottingen where he met 
many German and American friends and made new acquaintances, 
Cassel, Elberfeld, the center of orthodoxy in Germany, Cologne, 
Bonn, where he heard August von Schlegel lecture, Basle, Lucerne, 
Geneva, Paris, London, Cambridge, Oxford and Edinburgh. In 
August he sailed from Liverpool and arrived in Princeton the 
middle of September. 
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A Visit to Goethe 


BY JACOB N. BEAM ‘96 


HARLES HODGE and Francis Cunningham were successors 
(1826-1828) of a movement which began a decade earlier 

and which is described by Professor O. W. Long of Williams Col- 
lege in his Literary Pioneers, 1935, the story of the young New 
Englanders, mostly from Harvard, George Ticknor, Edward Ever- 
ett, Joseph Green Cogswell, George Bancroft, Henry W. Long- 
fellow and John Lothrop Motley, who between 1815 and 1832 
went to Géttingen. Hodge, it will be remembered, had met Everett 
in Boston after the latter returned to his professorship in Harvard 
in 1819. In the two years before he himself went to Europe in 1826 
he had become well acquainted with Robert Bridges Patton, who, 
as we have seen, had been with the Harvard group in Gottingen. 
In Halle, whither he went, as Patton advised, instead of to Gittin- 
gen, he met Francis Cunningham of Boston and Harvard. An 
interesting connection between Ticknor, Everett, Cogswell and 
Bancroft, all of whom visited Goethe in Weimar, and Cunningham 
is the following letter addressed to Hodge and found among his 


papers: 


Baden-Baden 
July igth, 1827. 
Dear Sir: 

We arrived last evening in this far famed bathing place where our 
stay of one day allows me a moment to give you an account of my 
progress; for which it seems to me now time—judging, as I was to do, 
from my own feelings. 

The cold, with which I left Halle, accompanied me as far as Jena. 
We walked about 4 “Stunden,” without stopping, the morning of 
our arrival in Jena, & what with the heavy knapsack, the heat of the 
day, the rapid pace of my companion (which notwithstanding my 
humility & freedom from ambition, I must confess somewhat excited 
& vexed me)—and, worst of all, a perfect fever in my veins, I think I 
never suffered more. On arriving in Jena, a plentiful bleeding at the 
nose (the first time in my life) relieved me & in the course of the day I 
recovered taste, smell, hearing &c., &c. We are indebted to the young 
professor Niemeyer for much attention. We called on Hoffman (the 
Syriac man), with whom I was much pleased, and in the afternoon 
accompanied young Niemeyer to the Switzerland of Jena, where we 
found most of the learned men in Jena, among them Danz & Schott— 
enjoying the musick, prospect, & beer. Returning from this excursion 
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(the ladies preferring to walk, although it was a good “Stunde,”) we 
first looked into a garden, where the other professors were drinking 
their beer, & the ladies promenading in another part of the garden. 
The situation of Jena is delightful, but the society must be more 
pleasant for a student than for a professor. From Jena we made an 
excursion to Schwarzburg & Rudolstadt, in the course of which we 
saw many interesting things, of which, perhaps, more hereafter. In 
Weimar we saw Géthe—after much negotiation. I was disappointed in 
his person. I cannot call his stature tall & majestick. He is perhaps a 
little above the middle size, & advanced towards us with the genuine 
shuffle of a German “Gelehrte” [sic]. In conversation he was extremely 
affable. He cannot bear to be looked at. Frau v Gothe (his daughter- 
in-law) gave me “The Prairie,” Cooper’s last novel [published early in 
that year], to read on the way. It is hardly anything more than a 
repetition of the best things in his other works. 

Of the wonders we saw in Erfurth & Gotha, the hospitality we 
experienced in Schnepfenthal—the scene on the Inselberg—the roman- 
tick excursion to Bad Liebenstein, Wilhelmsthal, Wartburg, & the 
ride in the Eilwagen to Frankfurt, I will tell you another time. In 
Frankfurt is little of interesting [sic]—the Austrian Chargé d'affaires 
was very polite, & my Jewish banker gave me all I asked. We were one 
day in Heidelberg & “hospitierten” by Daub, Schlosser & Unbreit. The 
situation of Heidelberg surpasses all my expectatio[ns], &, next to 
Weimar, is the place I would choose for my residence in Germany, if 
pleasure were my only object. I forgot to tell you that we saw something 
of Weimar Society and were much pleased with it. But the “Schloss” 
in Heidelberg!—I shall never forget the “Anblick.” .. . 

With assurances of the most sincere esteem & respect, 
Yrs affectionately 
Fr. Cunningham 


From the Harvard archives we learn that Francis Cunningham 
was born in Boston in 1804 and took a distinguished rank in 
scholarship when he graduated at Harvard in 1825. He went to 
Europe and studied divinity in Germany. On his return he was 
pastor in Dorchester in 1834. After a few years he resigned his 
pastorate and was never settled thereafter. He died in Menton in 
France in 1867. After having prepared for college at the Boston 
Latin School, he was presumably a student at Harvard from 1821 
to 1825. In those four years there were teaching in Harvard: 
George Ticknor, Smith Professor of French and Spanish and of 
Belles Lettres, 1819-1838; Edward Everett, Professor of Greek. 
1819-1824; Joseph Green Cogswell, Professor of Mineralogy and 
Librarian, 1821-1823; and George Bancroft, Tutor in Greek, 1822 
and 1823. It is not unlikely that when Cunningham was an under- 
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graduate he received from one or more of these men some informa- 
tion about Weimar and about Goethe and some impression of the 
man, so that when he himself stood before the aged poet, recol- 
lection and memory aided his observation. He seems to have been 
well prepared not to be impressed by Goethe. This conjecture 
may explain the remarkable resemblances to be noticed later be- 
tween Everett’s and Cunningham’s reports of their interviews. 

To Ticknor, Everett, Cogswell and Bancroft, Weimar meant 
almost as much as did G6ttingen and their visits there were not 
merely incidental. Having made such a point of going there, the 
occasion was naturally impressive, accurately described and re- 
membered later. Under such circumstances awe and reverence 
were to be expected and in the case of three of them it was partly 
produced though such expressions were mixed with detractions 
not usually to be found among those who made the pilgrimage. 
The detractions are pertinent here, for, even though they may 
be only a minor part of the whole picture of the Bostonians’ visits, 
such expressions, as far as I can ascertain, are not a part of the 
reports of visitors from other countries, from Germany, from 
France or from England. The biographies of Goethe hardly ever 
mention them. 

Ticknor found Goethe in person not only respectable but 
imposing, of medium height and healthy color with eyes full of 
expression, but he felt even as early as 1817 that Goethe had lived 
too long, was honored and worshipped by the German nation and 
spoiled by adulation to such a degree that he thought every small 
thing relating to himself was of importance to the world.t To 
Cogswell who met him more frequently than did the others, even 
though formerly having been prejudiced by stories of his vanity, 
he was of grand and graceful form worthy of a knight in the days 
of chivalry and the general impression was favorable though only 
two years later (1819) he found him old and breaking so that not 
many hours were left in which it would be pleasant to see him.? 
Goethe himself had told him that he had grown fastidious and 
morbid in his feelings. Bancroft expected from reports he had 
read that Goethe was of some majesty and state and he found him 
indeed somewhat large in form and well built with fine clear eyes 
and expressive features and a sort of dignified stiffness, an exceed- 
ingly old man yet vigorous and healthy, but beginning to show 
signs of decay and clad in an unseemly fashion. On further con- 


1 Long. Literary Pioneers, p. 55. 2 ibid., p. 88. 
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sideration he was surprised at his indecency and immorality and 
he did not love him because his conceptions were dirty and bestial 
and his characters were vulgar.’ 

Apparently all five of these young men viewed Goethe with the 
even then critical eyes of Boston and Harvard. Especially must we 
compare the first impressions of Everett and of Cunningham 
received a decade apart. Everett wrote after his visit in 1817, “He 
was stiff and cold, not to say gauche and awkward. His head was 
gray, some of his front teeth were gone, and his eyes watery with 
age. [Goethe was then 68 and had 15 active and productive years 
to go.] He was oppressed at feeling we were looking at him, looked 
restlessly out of a window at which he sat and talked low and 
anxiously.”* Cunningham wrote in 1827, “I was disappointed in 
his person. [We wonder what he had heard about him.] I cannot 
call his stature tali and majestick. [Who described him as such?] 
He is perhaps a little above the middle size and [he] advanced 
toward us with the genuine shuffle of a German Gelehrte [sic]. 
[Undoubtedly an original observation.] In conversation he was 
extremely affable. He cannot bear to be looked at.” 

Most important is this last remark. Such a sweeping statement 
could hardly have been made as the result of observation in an 
interview that seems to have been pleasant, delightful and rather 
short. The observation sounds like the heard and remembered 
remark of some one else verified on the spot. Everett’s words “He 
was oppressed by the feeling that we were gazing at him” seem also 
like a quoted remark though there is more actual observation there 
than in Cunningham's statement, and the interview was apparently 
longer. Is the conjecture too bold that the professor of Greek at 
Harvard (or Ticknor, or Cogswell, or Bancroft) may have de- 
scribed in class room, or social gathering, or in conversation with 
Cunningham, Goethe’s advancing senility, his awkwardness and 
shyness, and his unease when people looked or stared at him? The 
thing seems plausible, possible and probable. 

Goethe’s presence in Weimar made it the capital of a not yet 
united Germany, and when he died it was felt that the city was 
done for. Hither during his life-time streamed large numhers of 
visitors, the great throng of his acquaintances, the curious and ad- 
miring from all Germany, guests from the whole civilized world 
on a pilgrimage as to a shrine of aspiring humanity, and the pil- 
grims departed with a kind of exaltation which lasted the rest of 


3 ibid., pp. 118, 151. 4 ibid., p. 69. 
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their days.5 This was especially true in the period from early in 
1827 to 1831 while Goethe was bringing the second part of Faust 
to completion. It was July 9, 1827, according to the Tagebuch, that 
Cunningham’s visit took place. 

Some of the visitors left with impressions of Goethe’s modesty 
and affability; others found him proud, cold and self-absorbed. 
Privy Councillor Schultz wrote about Rauch, the sculptor, whom 
he saw after the latter’s visit to Goethe, that Rauch was in an 
exalted state of feeling, a kind of transfiguration or sanctification. 
Schultz had noticed the same state of feeling in others in like 
circumstances and had been conscious of it in himself.* 

To American and English visitors he showed his best side. 
George H. Calvert, an American, in 1825 admired the proud 
harmony of his features, the high and spacious forehead uniting 
in a fine curve the conspicuous organs of wonder and ideality.’ 
Thackeray (1830) found his expression bright, clear and rosy, his 
eyes extraordinarily dark, piercing and brilliant, his voice rich 
and sweet and he had the feeling the great man must be still more 
handsome in his age than in his youth.’ Victor Cousin, French 
philosopher and statesman, exclaimed, ‘What a head! spacious, 
lofty, and imposing as that of Jupiter.”® Crabbe-Robinson in 1829, 
remembering how he had trembled in 1802 before the imposing 
dignity of his presence, still stood in awe before the eye like Jove 
to threaten and command, even though the eyebrows had thinned, 
the cheeks furrowed, the lofty erect posture shrunk to a gentle 
stoop."° Lockhart remarked to Scott, “How much any one must 
be struck with the majestic beauty of Goethe’s countenance, the 
noblest certainly by far that I have ever yet seen.” Hélderlin 
found it the keenest pleasure of his life to see such humanness 
blended with such greatness. Although Grillparzer had severely 
criticized Goethe, he had declared that he was not a poet but the 
poet,** and when he made the visit to Weimar his attitude was 
one of the deepest respect and reverence and Goethe seemed 
to him at one time both a king and a father.** Jean Paul went 

5 A. Bielschowsky. The Life of Goethe, authorized translation from the German by 
William A. Cooper. New York, 1905-08. III, 165; Eduard Engel. Goethe, der Mann 
und das Werk. Braunschweig, 1909. II, 830. 

6 Bielschowsky, III, 176. 

7P. Hume Brown. Life of Goethe. New York, 1920. II, 639. 

8 ibid., II, 640. 9 loc. cit. 10 loc. cit. 

11 loc. cit. 12 Engel, II, 892. 

13 G. Waniek. “Grillparzer unter Goethes Einfluss,” Xenia Austriaca. Wien, 1893. 


Vol. II, pt. II, 68. 
14 Bielschowsky, III, 176. 
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to see him without warmth or real desire but only out of curiosity, 
He found him cold, every word like ice, somewhat stiff and 
proud so that a chill of anxiety overcame him when Goethe 
entered the room. He spoke sharply, distinctly and composed, but 
when he read a yet unpublished poem the flame shot through his 
coldness and he pressed the visitor’s hand.** It was Jean Paul who 
called Goethe “the Olympian who is throned above the earth.” 
Voss wrote after his first interview that the man was majestic, but 
shortly afterward he appeared to him the most cordial and affec- 
tionate man under the sun.’*7 Max von Schenkendorf exclaimed, 
“Now have I seen thee, thou high heroic head in distant heavenly 
heights crowned with freshest laurels!’’** The Polish poet Michie- 
wicz told of his visit in 1829: “The door opened and there entered 
—Jupiter; without exaggeration there is something Jove like in 
him. Stature, tall; form, colossal; countenance, worthy, imposing 
and the forehead—there is the essence of the Jove like appearance. 
Even without a crown it gleams with majesty!""? __ 

The highest notes of wonder and awe belong to Heine, when at 
the end of his Harz journey, he stopped at Weimar in 1824 and 
later described the visit in his Romantische Schule, 1833. 


His exterior was as deeply impressive and significant as the word 
which lived in his works, and his form was harmonious, clear, cheerful, 
nicely proportioned and one could study Greek art in him as in an 
antique . . . his eyes were calm as those of a god and it is the sign by 
which the gods are known that their glance is steady and that their 
eyes never vacillate. . . . Goethe’s eyes were as divine in old age as in 
youth. Time could cover his head with snow, but never bend it. He 
also held it proudly and highly; and when he spoke, he became greater, 
and when he put forth his hand, it was as though he would show unto 
the stars in heaven their appointed course. . . . [Heine had formerly 
compared Goethe with the great Jupiter, the father of the gods.] In 
truth, when I visited him in Weimar and stood before him, I glanced 
involuntarily to one side to see whether there was not the eagle holding 
the lightning in his beak! [Leland’s translation.] 


The great variance of the impressions and the final judgment 
of the Bostonians on the one hand, and, on the other, those of 
English, French and German men of letters who visited Goethe 
might have been considered purely subjective on the part of the 
visitors did we not know anything about Goethe’s versatility of 

15 P, Nerrlich. Jean Paul und seine Zeitgenossen. Berlin, 1876. p. 186. 


16 Engel, II, 830. 17 ibid., II, 892. 18 ibid., II, 898. 
19 loc. cit. 
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interests and variability of humor. We know he was frequently 
visited at all periods of his life by moods which he himself recog- 
nized as morbid. In great trials he gave way to emotions which 
unmanned him;”° but in spite of the strength of his emotions, in 
spite of all the adulation of his admirers, he mastered himself in 
joy and sorrow before the eyes of strangers and remained the simple 
man.” The distant manner which he assumed with uncongenial 
natures was often not the result of his intentions but of the idio- 
syncrasies of his nature for which he was at times not responsible.”* 
“To be mild,” he said, “‘costs me nothing while my hardness and 
harshness are only factitious and used for self defense.’’** He told 
his friend von Miiller that those who held intercourse with him 
had to put up with an occasional rudeness.** Until he knew that 
one divined and felt his meaning he could not speak. His difficulty 
of expressing himself was entirely gone the moment he cast aside 
conventionalities and became cordial; but where he felt indifferent 
he could not express himself.** Professor Long, in a letter to the 
writer, suggests that Goethe was disposed to appear indifferent in 
some cases, or in others to assume a superior attitude, as in the 
case of Everett and Bancroft, because the young men in their efforts 
to impress Goethe assumed an attitude of greatness themselves. 
Might we not in one case or the other find in these examples and 
statements some explanation for the striking variance between 
Goethe’s treatment of two entirely different kinds of visitors? 
Engel says, ‘““We know from Goethe’s own statements that he 
showed two different attitudes and countenances to his visitors, 
stiff and cold toward those who he felt were not in sympathy with 
him and whom he wished to keep at a distance; and humanly 
simple and kind, even cordial, with those who were recommended 
by his friends or even those who came unrecommended except by 
themselves. . . . Life itself compelled him often enough to wear 
a mask and to show the Privy Councillor. This was the case when 
he did it for self defense.’’** 

A plainer statement comes, strangely enough, from a young Bos- 
tonian who saw him in 1825. H. E. Dwight in his Travels in North 
Germany, 1825-26, wrote,““Though he has probably seen more 
distinguished society than any scholar or poet in Europe, he ap- 
pears somewhat embarrassed when you are first presented to him. 
I should have imputed that to his ill health (for he was slightly 


20 Hume Brown, II, 790. 21 Bielschowsky, III, 177. 22 ibid., II, go. 
23 Engel, II, 881; Hume Brown, II, 793. 
24 Hume Brown, II, 637. 25 Bielschowsky, II, go. 26 Engel, II, 830. 
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indisposed when I first saw him) had not one of his most intimate 
friends subsequently informed me that he had never been able 
entirely to conquer this feeling by his extensive intercourse with 
the world. It is only after a long acquaintance with him, when the 
stranger ceases and you meet him on terms of familiarity, that you 
see the whole of his character.’’** 


27 p. 432. 
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PRINCETON IN 1787 


I rose very early this morning, and took a view of Princeton. It is a 
very small town—or, rather, has but a small number of houses in the 
most compact part—but it is most delightfully situated on the summit 
of a very broad hill, which descends every way with a long easy slope, 
and commands a most extensive prospect in every direction. Few of the 
buildings are large, none very elegant. The people are principally 
farmers, and the soil rich and strong. The College (Nassau Hall) is 
spacious, built of stone, and stands on the highest ground in the town. 
It fronts to the north, and toward the street, and has before it a very 
large yard, walled in with stone and lime. The ground descends con- 
siderably from the College to the street, which gives it a lofty appear- 
ance. ... The library is small; many of the books were taken out by 
the British troops, which they were not so complaisant as to return. 
The cabinet and philosophical apparatus are very indifferent. The only 
article worthy of notice was the orrery, made by Mr. Rittenhouse. This 
is an elegant machine and much exceeds any that have been made in 
Europe. . . . This hall is ornamented with several paintings, particularly 
the famous battle in this town the next morning after the capture of 
the Hessians at Trenton. It is, I believe, more than six feet square, done 
on canvas, and executed in a masterly manner by Mr. Peele, of Phila- 
delphia.—Life, Journals and Correspondence of Rev. Manasseh Cutler, 
LL.D. By William Parker Cutler and Julia Perkins Cutler. Cincinnati: 
1888. I, 245-7. 











Plan for a University of Discoverers 


BY LUTHER PFAHLER EISENHART 


HORTLY after James McCosh became President of the Col- 

lege of New Jersey in 1868, a resident of Princeton, a graduate 
of the college but not at the time connected with it, proposed that 
there be established in Princeton an institution for the promotion 
of research and scholarship in science and other fields of learning. 
It is interesting to note that the proposal was made a quarter of a 
century before the Graduate School of Princeton University was 
established and more than a half century before the Institute for 
Advanced Study came into existence. 

The proposal was made by the Reverend John Miller. Born in 
Princeton, April 6, 1819, the son of Reverend Samuel and Sarah 
Sargent Miller, he received his early education at the Edgehill 
School and was graduated in 1836 from the College of New Jersey. 
During young Miller’s freshman year, Joseph Henry joined the 
faculty of the college as its first professor of Natural Philosophy 
and during Miller’s college course Henry continued his research 
on electromagnetism as well as in other fields of science. Joseph 
Henry was beyond question the foremost American scientist of 
his time and the peer at least of any since then. A remarkable man 
and an excellent lecturer with a range of learning without bounds, 
he aroused intellectual curiosity in his students. It is recorded that 
John Miller, as Henry’s assistant, was in training to become a 
professor of Natural Philosophy. No doubt young Miller derived 
from the association an abiding interest in various fields of 
learning. 

A religious revival (these were frequent in the college at that 
period) changed Miller’s plans for a career and in 1838 he entered 
the Princeton Theological Seminary and upon graduation and 
ordination served until 1855 as pastor in Frederick, Maryland, and 
in Philadelphia. For the next sixteen years he supplied churches 
in the Valley of Virginia and served as captain of artillery, as chap- 
lain in the Confederate Army and as pastor in Petersburg, Virginia. 

Samuel Miller, the father of John, born October 31, 1769, near 
Dover, Delaware, had received his general education from his 
father and at the University of Pennsylvania and later studied 
theology with his father and the Reverend Charles Nisbet, the 
first president of Dickinson College. Upon ordination he had 
served as pastor of various Presbyterian churches in New York 
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City until 1813 when he became Professor of Church History and 
Government in the newly established Princeton Theological Sem. 
inary of which he was one of the founders. 

Some years previous to this he had become a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the College of New Jersey and had continued 
in that office for nearly forty years. Dr. Wertenbaker in his Prince- 
ton, 1746-1896 gives a vivid account of his activities with reference 
to the college. In 1803 there appeared in two volumes his Brief 
Retrospect of the Eighteenth Century, which reveals remarkable 
knowledge and appreciation of all fields of learning as developed 
in Europe as well as in America. Of particular note are his chapters 
on Literary and Scientific Associations (academies and societies) 
and Nations Lately Become Literary. An elder son, Samuel, Jr., 
‘was a graduate of the class of 1833. Both sons received orally and 
in writing instructions which were published by their father in 
1843 with the title Letters from a Father to His Sons in College. In 
this he advises general reading as well as course study, and par- 
ticular attention to courses in Latin, Greek and Mathematics. 
After developing the advantage to be gained by study of these 
subjects he remarks: “When colleges cease to make the study of 
Latin and Greek a necessary and prominent part of their plan of 
instruction I hope they will abandon their charters and no longer 
perpetuate the mockery of conferring degrees.” 

In 1871, John Miller returned to Princeton where he was to 
spend the remainder of his life. He has been remembered in 
Princeton for his disagreement with certain doctrines of the 
Presbyterian Church which resulted in his withdrawal from the 
Church and the establishment of an independent church with 
several missions in the neighborhood. His intellectual interests, 
however, were not limited to theology. No doubt he was familiar 
with the Brief Retrospect of the Eighteenth Century and from it 
and from his associations with his father had acquired the interest 
in scholarship which led to the proposal for an institution for 
research. 

The documents regarding his proposal were found in June, 
1946, in the Office of the Graduate School and placed in the Manu- 
script Collection of the University Library. A memorandum 
written by one of John Miller’s daughters, recently transferred 
from Nassau Hall to the Library, states that she lent these papers 
to Dean West “to finally return them to us or put them into the 
Princeton University keeping.” 
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Just when John Miller began to formulate his proposal is no 
doubt recorded in his diary which I have been unable to locate. 
He may have stopped off in Washington on his way north to talk 
it over with Joseph Henry who had left Princeton in 1846 to estab- 
lish as its first Secretary the Smithsonian Institution. The first 
evidence we have is the following letter from Joseph Henry, the 
original of which is in the possession of a relative, Miller Hageman 
of St. Louis, who has presented to the University Library a typed 
copy and has accorded us permission to print it here: 


Smithsonian Institution 
Washington, April 14th, 1873 
Dear Sir: 

Your letter was duly received but a press of business has prevented 
an earlier reply. 

I am making arrangements to spend a week or more at the Light 
House Depot, Staten Island, about the first of May and may perhaps 
on my return homeward be able to give you a day in Princeton. 

I fully indorse your grand project for a College of Masters for original 
study and investigation. Such an establishment would be the realization 
of the dream of Bacon of an institution which he denominated “‘Solo- 
mon’s House” and described in his New Atlantis. It will not be difficult 
to frame a general plan of the establishment; the details however will 
require much consideration. 

At first sight your view might appear too restricted in confining the 
directorship to Presbyterians, but on reflection I am not certain that 
you will not be more likely to succeed in the enterprise by such a 
restriction. 

One essential element of the scheme should not be forgotten, viz, 
that of making provision for the implements of research. In the line of 
Physics, Chemistry and Astronomy instruments of precision will be 
required, while in all the other subjects you have mentioned a well 
selected library will be requisite. 

Again, while the great object of the establishment is the promotion 
of original thought and investigation, a limited amount of lecturing 
would be of service to the master as well as to the public generally. 

The organization of the Royal Institution of Great Britain is but in 
a very limited degree similar to that of the establishment you propose, 
since it is supported by an insufficient endowment supplemented by the 
annual subscriptions of members who are allowed the privilege of 
attending the lectures. It is however an admirable illustration of what 
may be done by consecrating men of talents to original research. I do 
not think though that anything can be expected from the patrons of 
that establishment in the way of assistance in founding a Mastership 
in Princeton, since the Royal Institution itself is so poorly endowed 
as to be unable to support more than one or two professors. 
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April 23d 

Thus far I had dictated when I was interrupted and have been unable 
to resume the subject until this morning owing to the meeting of the 
National Academy. 

In the meantime I have had a notable example of the want of such 
an establishment in the case of Dr. Brown Sequard, now of New York, 
formerly of Paris, who is one of the most distinguished experimental 
physiologists of the present day. He is anxious to devote his life to 
original research, but in order to support himself is obliged to devote 
about one half of his time to the practice of medicine. Now were all 
his time and thoughts given to original research the world would be 
immensely a gainer. 

There are other points, but I must leave them until I see you. 

Very truly yours, 
Joseph Henry 


Rev. John Miller, 
Princeton, N.J. 


In the Manuscript Collection of the University Library there 
are two letters, dated April 1873, from persons to whom John 
Miller had presented his plan. They were Henry M. Alexander, 
a trustee of the college, and John A. Stewart, New York banker and 
trustee, who during the years 1910-1912 was acting president of 
the University. Each letter states that the writer would endeavor 
to arrange a joint meeting with Miller in Princeton to discuss the 
proposal. There is no further evidence of any interest in the plan 
by these men. 

Also in the Manuscript Collection are four copies, containing 
many alterations and deletions, of the proposal entitled Plan of a 
University of Discoverers to be Established at Princeton, New 
Jersey. The best copy is the following: 


A 
UNIVERSITY OF DISCOVERERS 
I. 


MOTIVES FOR SUCH A FOUNDATION 
I. 

The special motive of those who originate the scheme, is to protect 
science against religious infidelity, & thus to protect religion against 
infidel science. They record this as the very highest object of their 
endowments, that both Governors & members of the University may 
hold it as a point of honor not to divert the trust. 
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The principles that the founders would protect, are those of the 
Sacred Scriptures viewed as plenarily inspired, & those in substance 
taught in the chief evangelical symbols, as for example, in the Apostles 
& Athanasian Creeds, in the Westminster & Heidelburg Confessions, & 
in the Thirty Nine Articles of the Church of England. 


Il. 
The general motive, as it will appear to a wider public, is as follows:— 
1. 


Discovery, considering the number engaged in it, has done more 
for the human race than any other mere work of man. Blot out Chem- 
istry & the Higher Physics, & all that has resulted from them in Photog- 
raphy & in Telegraphy & other electric appliances; Also in Navigation 
& other locomotion, including discoveries about the Compass & by the 
observation of the stars, & men would be half back at the savage state, 
& half isolated again in unknown divisions of the planet. 


2. 


Discovery being the one human work that has done most for man, 
it is also the one human work that has received least from man. Re- 
ligion, Art, Amusement, Philanthropic Orders, & even Mechanic 
Guilds, have high endowments and princely buildings. There are 
Capitols, & Judicial Halls, & Halls of Commerce: there are Hospitals, 
& Asylums for the Poor: there are Churches, & Collegiate seats: but the 
world has been a step-mother to Science. She has greedily seized its 
gifts, & built Colleges to teach its facts, & invented arts to embody its 
results—floated ships & reared factories to coin it into wealth,—but 
has turned half persecutor when the time came to pay; opening no 
home for it when in labor with its births, & having no food on hand 
when it should have had the most generous nutrition. 


3 

Hence there is no University on earth distinctly to reward & endow 
discovery. 

4. 

The institution most like such a University is one founded not far 
from a century ago in London by an American, Benjamin Thompson 
(Count Rumford). It was by no means squarely for Science, least of all 
for discovery in Science. It was founded to teach trades-people & to store 
models. Afterwards Sir Humphrey Davy translated it as a scheme, “to 
make Science fashionable.” It has had inconvenient public duties & one 
precarious salary in chief, & yet it has given to England near half her 
scientists. This chance outbirth of a New England thought has tried the 
experiment effectually of whether discovery needs endowment; for, 
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like a shovelful of guano upon a desert, its money marks the spot where 
there has shot up out of the English soil such growths as Young, Sir 
Humphrey Davy, Michael Faraday, & John Tyndall; one succeeding 
the other, & making a group of discoverers scarcely matched in any land. 


5. 

Nor let it be said, This is but a chance adventure. Notice these facts:— 
First; most discoveries have been made in a wealthy age: Witness the 
nineteenth century. Second; most discoveries have been made by 
wealthy peoples: Witness France, Germany, & England. Third; most 
discoveries have been made in the region of capital, that is, in old States, 
in circumstances of leisure: Witness the old civilizations as compared 
with ours; our Commonwealth producing inventions, & theirs discovery. 
It would be a curious undertaking to find out how far, poor as the 
endowment has been, the great discoveries of the race, by the hand 
of such men as Sir Isaac Newton or the endowed ecclesiastics of a 
hierarchy, have actually been purchased by coin of the realm. 


6. 


Because, as a negative argument, discovery has actually bloomed 
forth & afterward withered for lack of money. The bloom has dropped 
unnoticed in the more frequent case. But in some, the flower has been 
conspicuous & the fall on record. Sir Wm. Hamilton ripened grandly. 
But the revelations that death has brought out—his struggles for bread— 
his humiliations after place—his solicitude for government work—his 
palsy, & the wearing out of nerve afterward in teaching boys, explain 
why he could not systematize his thought & why the whole appears as 
a sort of stately ruin. America has a still worse case. Our highest scien- 
tific light was put out thirty years ago. We will not particularize. All 
sorts of political & teaching enterprise are endowed, &, therefore, this 
steals away our man whenever a true case occurs of a mind happening to 
combine such rare traits as are expressly fitted for a great discoverer. 


II. 
PLAN 
OF A 
UNIVERSITY OF DISCOVERERS, 
TO BE 
ESTABLISHED AT PRINCETON, N. J. 


I. 


The sole object of this University shall be to furnish house, salary, & 
instruments of science, to the world’s best investigators. 


II. 


A Board of Governors, to wit those who originally found the institu- 
tion, &, along with & after them, such as said Board elects, (in number 
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never to exceed twenty) shall hold all property, & control all interests 
of this new University, under a charter from the Legislature of New 
Jersey. With the usual care to protect & extend their enterprise, Gov- 
ernors who accept the trust are charged in honor to watch elections so 
as to hand down the faith of the institution unimpaired forever. Here 
is the great difficulty. It has been the chief argument against the scheme. 
It is almost the whole anxiety of those who give the money. The Board, 
being their own constituency, will have sheer power to pervert the trust 
in any age of time. No honest infidel would desire this. And therefore, 
beginning with believers, the Board must be trusted to hand down the 
franchise to others, & watching every election with religious care, not 
to be sustaining genius that is wickedly prejudiced against the gospel. 


III. 


The University is to seek endowment for at least twelve Fixed De- 
partments of Discovery:— (1) Metaphysics, (2) Biblical Hermeneutics, 
(3 & 4) Physics (Ponderables & Imponderables), (5 & 6) Chemistry 
(Molecular & Applied), (7 & 8) Astronomy (Mathematical & Cosmical— 
this latter including Cosmogomy, Geology, & Stellar Physics), (g) An- 
thropology, including Biology, Physiology, Archaeology, Ethnology, & 
Archaic Philology, (10 & 11) Natural History (Vegetable & Animal), 
(12) Political Economy, including Politics or Governmental Sociology. 


IV. 


The University is also to seek like endowments for Departments Not 
Fixed. In view of special genius that some man may develope, in a de- 
partment already filled, or in some narrow sphere like the study of 
Aerolites or wind or sea currents, the Governors shall multiply en- 
dowments which they may vote to such particuliar [sic] use, subject to 
the same laws as belong to the Fixed Departments. 


V. 


No money ever bestowed for this institution shall be spent except 
for original building or for costly & permanent apparatus. All beyond 
this shall be put at interest, & continued only in its income. The income 
of funds collected must pay for all expenses of foundation & incidental 
agency. 

VI. 


The Governors may not fill a Fixed Department till it is thoroughly 
endowed; & the minimum endowment must be $70,000; out of which 
may come the cost of residence. 


VIL. 


The income of an endowment while vacant is to go to the increase 
of its principal, unless the endowment exceeds $70,000; & even then, 
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unless the Governors employ it in permanent endowment in some other 
part of the University. | 


VIII. 


Whenever a Department is endowed, the Governors may elect an 
incumbent. If it be a Fixed Department it shall be opened to the best 
talent of the world in that particular branch—if not Fixed, then of any 
branch. Election may be from any race & from any section of the planet, 
but must have supreme reference to safe principle & notorious talent 
for research. 

IX. 


One of the incumbents of the University shall be elected its Presi- 
dent. He shall be ex-officio a Governor, & shall be the Executive Head 
of the Administration. In addition to his own investigations, he shall 
study the personel [sic] of science everywhere, & be able to report to the 
Board, on the occurrence of a vacancy, a description of the great men 
in that particular department of research who might be elected to fill it. 
He shall also study this new plan of endowing research, & report means 
for developing it; himself personally carving its path & building its 
success, under the direction of the other Governors. 


X. 


No incumbent in any Department shall be elected for longer than 
six years, unless he has already filled that Department for six years, & 
then only on the unanimous vote of all the Governors. At the same 
time, three-quarters of the Board may displace a member from his De- 
partment for competent reasons & with a year’s notice. 


XI. 


Donations may be received, & even solicited, which, during one in- 
cumbency, or even during the lifetime of the donors, shall not be subject 
to all of these rules; but it shall be the aim of the Governors to have a 
reversion of all gifts such that they shall fall at last under the one 
homogeneous system. 


XII. 


The University is not for e.ucation, & shall have no pupils. It may 
have needful assistants & honorary members with such privileges as the 
Board may determine to supply. It may have volunteer students & 
resident investigators to use its helps. Its aim is to dis-cover, not to 
teach. The member who enjoys its gifts & is not absorbed in scientific 
research perverts its purposes. No member shall lecture for pecuniary 
gain. No member shall contract for other or alien work. The distin- 
guished men whom the University must attract, will be of an intel- 
lectual grade not needing to be tasked, & of a self-moved enthusiasm 
that has been the spur of previous achievement. 
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XIII. 


The Governors shall not expect candidates, or invite the sending in 
of testimonials, or encourage personal appeals, when they are intending 
to elect a member. 

: XIV. 


The residences furnished by the University are to be fixed at Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. 
XV. 


The Governors shall enact their own by-laws, & appoint their own 
time & place of meeting. Moreover, they shall appoint their own con- 
venient officers. This PLAN being fixed by charter, shall not be altered 
except after an unanimous vote of the Governors, & the necessary legis- 
lation: nor shall their own By-laws, when once enacted by themselves, 
be changed except by three-quarters of all the Board. 

XVI. 

The Board may sit judicially & detrude a Governor who is endanger- 
ing the institution; & a Governor absent, without excuse, for three 
years, shall be considered as having handed in his resignation. Such 
action, however, shall not be had without a vote in its favor of two- 
thirds of the Board. 

XVII. 


Elections of Governors & members shall be by ballot, & shall require 
in their favor two-thirds of the Board. 


XVIII. 


Two-thirds of the Board shall be a quorum, & no proxy shall be 
admitted except where a vote must be by all or three-quarters of the 
Board. 


XIX. 

The corporation is not forbidden to be in trust with other funds, 
provided only they bear upon its object. A plan for scientific publica- 
tion, or even of distant exploring search, or of league with other uni- 
versities or kindred seats, shall not be alien from the purposes of this 
foundation. 

Included among the documents deposited in the Graduate © 
School by Miller’s daughter are four loose leaves from a notebook, 
on one of which appears a note, in a hand which is not Miller’s, 
“Anent ‘University of Investigation,’ projected by Rev. John 
Miller.” Written on the leaves are the following lists of names: 


New York Moore Thos. Markoe 
Hy Young A. B. Belknap David Lord 
Libby R. L. Kennedy Jas. Lenox 
Theo. Dwight Jonathan Edwards Sam Alexander 
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New York continued 
Theo. Roosevelt 
Cyrus McCormick 
Sullivan 

Jno. Anderson 
Agnew (Dr.) 
Emmett 

Thos. Cochran 
Marquand 

J. Crosly Brown 
James Brown 
Susan Brown 

John Hall 

Dr. Adams 

Gen. Jno. S. Preston 
Geo. DeForrest Lord 
Owen 

H. K. Corning 
Nor. White 

Dr. Paxton 

R. L. Stuart 
Bonner 

Stewart, A. T. 
Courtney 

Astor 

Vanderbilt 

Moses Taylor 


Philadelphia 
Wm. A. Porter 
Theo. Cuyler 
Jay Cooke 
Childs 
Drexel 
Cope 
Dicks. Sergeant 
Henry Fowler 
Chas. McAllister 
McArthur 


New Jersey 
Jno. I. Blair 
Shipman 
Martin Ryerson 
Barker Gummere 
Dr. Coleman 
Ashbel Welch 
Gov. Randolph 
Frelinghysen[sic] 
James Nelson 
Marcus L. Ward 
Jackson 
Dr. Van Zandt 
Dr. Green 
Edward Green 
Scudder 
Gov. Olden 
Paul Tulane 





Joel Parker 
McArthur 
Mrs. Stevens 


Baltimore 
Jno. Leyburn 
Col. Allen 
Dr. McDowell 
Johns Hopkins 


Helpers 
Henry 
Hy Alexander 
Jno. A. Stewart 
Moore 
Dr. Jacobus 
Mrs. Sarah Brown 


Questuaries 
Jos. Henry 
Helmholz 
Mayer 
Young 
Kirkwood 
Sequard 
Sterling 
Agassiz 
Huggins 
Gill 
Baird 





Miller apparently submitted the detailed plan of his proposed 
university to Joseph Henry early in 1874, and received from him 
the following letter: 

















Smithsonian Institution 
Washington, D. C. 
May 1°* 1874 
Dear Sir; 

I hope you will pardon me for retaining your programme so long 
without addressing you in regard to the matter. The truth is I have had 
in contemplation for a long time a visit to New York intending to stop 
on my way at Princeton for the express purpose of conferring with you 
and Professor Guyot in regard to the grand proposition of establishing 
a college of original investigators. Although there can be no doubt of 
the importance of the proposition there are points in your programme 
which require critical discussion before it is acted upon. As to these 
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points I have had some conversation with Professor Guyot and find 
that he is in doubt, in regard to them, as well as myself. I have also 
taken the liberty to present the subject to Dr. Gray, of Cambridge, who, 
while he fully concurs with us as to the desirability of an establishment 
of this kind, thinks there are difficulties in the details of your proposi- 
tion that require careful consideration. 

I expect to be able to visit Princeton in the month upon which we 
have just entered, and shall then be glad to have an opportunity of 
discussing, with yourself and Professor Guyot, the several parts of the 
programme. Although delay is to be regretted, still it is more important 
that the proposition be well considered than that a premature attempt 
be made to realize it. 

Yours very truly, 
Joseph Henry 
Secty. S.I. 


Rev. John Miller, 
Princeton, 
N.J. 


Although Miller evidently wrote many letters to Henry during 
this period, the following is the only one known to us: 


Princeton July gth 1874 
My dear Sir, 

The plan of a University for Discoverers which has been in my mind 
for years, & which for months past, by letter and personal interview, 
has engaged your attention, I take the liberty now more formally to 
propose as a thing we should attempt to realize. Will you unite with 
Professor Guyot & myself & such other gentlemen as we shall agree 
to invite into the undertaking, and become a corporator & one of the 
eventual trustees or governors of an institution such as we have been 
discussing? 

Let me restate the form of it:— 

It shall be a college not for teaching but for research. It shall have 
endowment, therefore, not to pay Professors or to sustain students but 
to support investigation, the idea being to reward men who have al- 
ready achieved discovery by placing their talents & their zeal in a situa- 
tion to be more available, releasing them from the drudgeries of want 
& giving them their entire time for the purposes of science. 

The motives for this are to be thus recited: [Here follows, in virtually 
the same words as printed above, the six paragraphs of “The General 
Motive” of the Plan of a University of Discoverers as set forth in the 
second part of the first section.] 

I would not be writing to you, however, if motives of justice to scien- 
tific men & house, salary & costly apparatus to help them to do more for 
the world were all that were in my eye to recommend the undertaking. 
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These are great things unquestionably & I would expect results to 
follow like those in a garden when a plant is taken from the woods & 
receives for the first time separate cultivation. Science has been a wild 
plant faring as it could. We believe astonishing growths will come 
when it is planted in beds & for the first time rid of the neighboring 
weeds. But I confess my object is something higher. Science is a great 
friend of religion. The highest cadences of Christianity not moral are to 
be found in Science. Science undirected has assailed religion just as 
mind has & just as conscience has but when the fight was over religion 
had advanced its external evidences. This I covet. And though tem- 
porary damage has been wrought during the contest may not our 
University guard against that incidental coil? The object ought to be 
to advance Science to the very uttermost believing that all that we can 
find out is that much more of God & that much added to the outposts 
of the gospel. At the same time we can give a check to prejudice & 
exclude from the help of the University those who are inwardly hostile 
& who make a genius for research a wilful. instrument of unfairness 
to religion. Honesty is all that I would ask. If a machine could make 
experiments, or a clock-work, without heart, & without religion; but 
would do it in a machine-like way turning neither to the right hand 
nor to the left under any religious influence—that would satisfy me & 
I would garner up results believing that if they were unfavorable at 
first further searching would sustain the gospel. But when, not a 
machine, but an immortal spirit, confessedly hostile to the Bible, with 
a fine genius for research but colored all over with prejudice, ap- 
proaches Science, we value even then the ultimate results, but should 
regard it as too dangerous for our purpose, & would hold it to be the 
great end of the contemplated institution for the value of present good 
to choose more candid men for the work of investigation. 

I will wait to hear from you before I address Professor Guyot & in 
the mean while am, my dear Sir, with great respect 

very sincerely yours, 
Jno. Miller 

Professor Joseph Henry 


To this Henry replied: 


Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C. 
October 234 '74 
My dear Sir: 

Your letter relative to founding a College of Discoveries was received 
during my absence from the city and now on my return I embrace the 
first opportunity to give you a reply; 

I heartily concur in the opinion you entertain as to the importance 
of the establishment of such an institution as that which you propose. 
It is truly remarkable, considering the great value of scientific dis- 
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covery to the wants and necessities of man in a higher state of civiliza- 
tion that more has not been done to foster and support it. When we 
consider what it has done for the art of locomotion, for bringing every 
part of the earth into fraternal relations with every other part, in 
giving man the means and leisure for mental and moral culture by 
exempting him from the curse of brute labor, in substituting for 
human slavery the powers of nature, in enlarging the field of human 
thought by rendering him acquainted with the mode in which Divine 
Wisdom operates in the changes of the Universe, it must be evident 
that nothing is more important than the means of extending human 
knowledge in this way; and we can only account for the want of pro- 
vision for this important end by the fact that proper attention has not 
been generally given to the subject. You say truly that while all other 
means of improving the condition of the human family have endow- 
ments created for their support, original investigation has been left to 
struggle unaided and investigators endowed with the highest powers 
of discovery have been suffered to expend precious days of their valua- 
ble lives in the drudgery of Elementary teaching, or in servile employ- 
ments which might have been delegated to those who are incapable of 
profound thought but who could be rendered serviceable in the way of 
relieving superior minds from mechanical drudgery. I might give 
notable examples of this in our country, but I will content myself on 
this occasion by referring to the life and labors of one of the most 
original and profound scientists of the present century. I allude to the 
celebrated Ampére, a sketch of whose life is given in the last Report 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Your proposition is not entirely new, and indeed it would be strange 
if so important a project had not been suggested by other minds. The 
celebrated Bacon, the Eloquent advocate of the importance of Ex- 
perimental investigation, proposed, in his “New Atlantis,” a college 
of discoverers under the quaint name of the “House of Solomon” in 
which men were to be assembled eminent in all branches of learning, 
provided with all the implements of discovery, with libraries and ap- 
paratus and freed from the care of providing for material wants. 

It is not every one that possesses the peculiarity of mind necessary to 
an investigator and when such an one ts found he should be consecrated 
to science and all his time and talents, like those of the priests of the 
temple of Isis, devoted to his high and benign labor. 

I need not say, after these remarks, that it would give me pleasure to 
cooperate with you in any way in my power in assisting to establish 
a “College of Discoverers” on the plan you propose. 

I would not by any means restrict the members of this college to 
investigation in the line of Physical science but would open it to men 
of profound thought in all branches capable of improvement. I believe 
that the whole universe is the result of one thought of one Infinite 
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mind, and that, therefore, all branches of knowledge are intimately 
connected with each other, that no advances can be made in one 
direction without extending our views in every other; furthermore, 
that the phenomena of the Universe are not hap-hazard occurrences, 
but are governed by fixed and predetermined laws, or modes, in which 
Divine wisdom operates in producing the phenomena of nature both 
in mind and matter; that a knowledge of these laws constitutes the 
highest wisdom; that man is created intellectually in the image of his 
maker; that it is his duty, as well as his privilege, to become acquainted 
with these laws and just so far as he improves in this knowledge he 
advances his best interests both as regards the present and the future. 
Very truly yours, 
Joseph Henry 
Sect. S.I. 
Rev. Jno. Miller, 
Princeton, N. J. 


In spite of Henry’s enthusiastic support of the plan, the Uni- 
versity did not materialize, but Miller did not lose faith in its 
essential soundness. ‘Twelve years later he wrote to Cyrus Butler 
of New York: 


Princeton, N. J. 
March 24. 1886. 
My dear Sir, 

I send you the projét of my scheme, and the waking of the old 
thought quite inspires me. Your friend, if he happens to be moved, 
might very naturally wish to put his own name upon the enterprise. 
If he does not, a capital name among scientists would be “THE 
JOSEPH HENRY UNIVERSITY FOR ORIGINAL RESEARCH.” 
Professor Henry’s chief letter is mislaid. I will try to hunt it up and 
send you a copy. I retain no copy of the enclosed. When you have 
thoroughly finished with it please return it. 

It may be that your friend will find his illness [word illegible], & 
that this may be the scheme that he shall choose for his life’s result. 

Yours most truly, 
Jno. Miller 
Mr. Cyrus Butler 

Enclosed was the following plan for “A University for Original 
Research.” 

I. 


PURPOSE 


To rid great discoverers of the drudgery of teaching, and to secure 
all their time for their own solid use in scientific search. 
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II. 
REQUISITE FOUNDATION 


A residence, with scientific building and equipment, along with a 
capital sum for salary, of ten or more scientific Masterslips; one in 
Metaphysics; one in Language; one in Political Economy; one or more 
in Astronomy; one or more in Physics; one or more in Natural History; 
one in Chemistry; one in Geology; & one in Anthropology. Fifteen 
hundred thousand dollars would of course furnish ten Masterships of 
one hundred and fifty thousand each. 


III. 


INDUCEMENTS TO SOME GREAT CAPITALIST 
TO FOUND THE PROPOSED UNIVERSITY 

1. There is nothing like it on the planet. 

2. Discovery has done more for man than any other mere human 
labor. Blot out the cloistered study by a few of heat and light and 
electricity and chemical substances and laws, sweeping off by that means 
steam & telescopic search and telegraphic commerce and the nicer arts 
of the present days, and you put the race back half way on the road 
from barbarism. 

3. Discovery being the one human work that has done most for man, 
it is also the one human work that has received least from man. 
[Here follows, without any change, paragraph 2 of the second part of 
the first section of the Plan.] 

Copernicus and Galileo were made to tremble at the truth, were de- 
layed in bringing it forth, were stinted in their genius for work, and 
the earth paid the penalty. It would be centuries further on to-day if 
Science had been watched and sheltered. In our own land genius of 
the finest sort has been numbed and wasted. Franklin & Henry worked 
only at random dates. Like Ampére they lighted only as they might 
upon their vital tasks, and made themselves immortal by work casually 
pushed, delayed & baffled and, in the instance of one of them, finally 
stopped (and never resumed), through the necessities of a daily main- 
tenance. Why should we stable a racing mare,? and spend fortunes 
on her in her brief brute period, and let such a man as Henry die with 
but a tenth part of his results. His great compeer, Farraday, sailed on 
at an easy race, while Henry for sheer want of support, accepted ad- 
ministrative places & turned that rare skill of his into a task unworthy 
of such a laborer. 

4. Our plan therefore is to endow such men. The institution most in 


1This refers no doubt to Maud S, the famous trotting queen of the eighties, 
owned by Robert Bonner whose name appears on Miller’s list. 
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accord is one founded not far from a century ago in London by an 
American, Benjamin Thompson (Count Rumford). [Here follows, 
without any change, paragraph 4 of the second part of the first section 
of the Plan.]} 


5. [Repeats, without any change, paragraph 5 of the second part of 
the first section of the Plan.] 

6. [Repeats, with a minor change, the first five sentences of para- 
graph 6 of the second part of the first section of the Plan.] 

America has had the like cases which we have mentioned. All sorts of 
political and teaching enterprises have been endowed, &, in this way, 
steal away our turn whenever the chance occurs of a mind happening 
to possess such rare traits as are necessary for a great discoverer. The 
world will change this as she advances. He will be a happy calculator 
who ceases to think of education schemes as monopolists of wealth, and 
builds a hall for investigation. Four or five things, either of which by 
its absence will defeat the whole, are necessary for unravelling nature, 
On the principle of combination fit searchers are therefore rare. The 
institution proposed is to banish one risk from the necessary list. 
Gathering the best genius of the world it is to accept their work with 
more grateful wisdom; and as such men breed the higher civilizations, 
it is to put the civilizations that are to come more out of the reach of 
monied difficulty. 


IV. 


MORE SPECIFIC PLAN 


Princeton would be a fine seat for such a college. Philadelphia & 
New York would be equally near & conveniently & eligibly far off. The 
institution should be independent of every other. Its “Governors” 
should be chosen with great skill for the reason that they should 
be a self-perpetuating Board, electing to each vacant place, & a Board 
utterly standing clear of political or party influence. Masterships should 
be filled like the “Legion of Honor” on the base of work already done. 
As in the Senate, elections should be for six years; and the idea should 
be trampled that they are mere honors and rewards, but rather testing 
places, on the base of things freshly achieved, to judge whether the 
incumbent, now six years later, is the best that can be thought of for 
another period. Men detailed for the express purpose of research ought 
of course to be thoroughly engaged in it. Lecturing for pay, to which 
experts might be constantly invited, & indeed any other secular office 
than their own, ought of course to be strictly prohibited. A convention 
with existing schools might be made by which advantages might be 
exchanged & under which lectures might be delivered one or two by 
each Master in the season, but this should be no part of any chartered 
rule, and should be perfectly consistent with an entire independence 
of condition. 
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Honorary fellowships might be allowed, using the equipments of 


the University, but not its funds. Special Masterships might be en- 
dowed in aid of special discoverers in narrower and special lines, as 
for example in aerolites, under the head of Astronomy, or Assyrian 
researches, under the head of Language, or under the head of Anthro- 
pological Remains. Education ought to have no place; but assistants 
would be needed, & young men in the employ of the Masters would 
have the finest teaching, & would be important factors in the discoveries 
desired. 


It is a wonder that the Licks & Stanfords & Cornells and Johns Hop- 


kins & Tulanes and McDonoghs and Coopers & John C. Greens of the 
world have not thought of this simple monument long ago. It would 
be an accomplishment by one man of what the race has half perversely 


forgotten. It would stand alone in its great task for years; it could 


engender no possible doubt of its need; it would give America the 
honor of its birth; it could study the personnel of every scientific seat; 


it could be on the watch for every rising light; and could import from 
any region on the earth the best talent for research, disengage it from 
being lost, and attract it by that leisure known no where else, and 


which Joseph Henry so painfully lacked when, in the vacations of a 


college drudge, he wrested a little time for his benefactions to the 
nation. 


This letter apparently followed a conversation with Mr. Butler 
as noted in the following excerpts from Miller’s diary which were 
sent to the University by his daughter: 


Mar. 18 ’86—“Interview with Miss Henry in cars. Electrified by 
my old plan of a University. Said w’d give $5000 if 
‘Joseph Henry University.’ Intimate with Mr. Cor- 
coran.” 

Mar. 19 ’86—““Talked with Mr. (C. evidently) Butler about Uni- 
versity. Fired up.” 

Mar. 20 ’86—“I tho’t about University.” 

Mar. 22 ’86—“I studied University plan.” 

Mar. 23 86—“I wrote University plan.” 


In his reply to Miller’s letter, Butler wrote that he was returning 
“the precious paper” and would endeavor “to bring out of his deep 
pool the big wary fish needed as provision for the huge feast for all 
time.” 

But the “big fish” was never caught and the plan for a University 
of Discoverers remained a dream. 








































Library Notes & 
Queries 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO PRINCETON 


WITHERSPOON LETTERS 


Through the generosity of Carl Otto v. Kienbusch ’06, the Uni- 
versity Library has recently acquired nine additional Witherspoon 
manuscripts which were formerly included among the Alexander 
Biddle papers dispersed at auction in 1943. Mention has been 
made in the Chronicle of the acquisition by the Library of twelve 
other Witherspoon letters offered at the sale of the Biddle papers, 
so that the Manuscript Collection now contains twenty-one of the 
twenty-four Witherspoon letters listed in the catalogue of that sale. 

The earliest letter in this group, all of which were written by 
Dr. Witherspoon to Benjamin Rush, class of 1760, is dated April, 
1767, at which time Rush was studying medicine in Edinburgh 
and Dr. Witherspoon was debating whether or not to accept the 
presidency of the College of New Jersey. The correspondence con- 
cludes with the letter written from New York on October 8, 1768, 
in which Dr. Witherspoon “Seizes the opportunity of a Ship for 
London” to express his early impressions of the College of New 
Jersey: “The State of the funds of the College however are at 
present very low but a very great addition to the Number of Stu- 
dents is expected at the beginning of the next Session a few weeks 
hence—And Several of its Trustees meet this Week at the Conven- 
tion at Elizabeth Town with the Ministers delegated from the 
Several Presbyteries in the Synod & (as we had gone to the Bottom 
of the Acct at Commencement which had not been done for Several 
years before) laid before them the low State of the College & what 
a Shaime it was that while Episcopalians & Dutch & all others had 
endowed their Colleges w[hjile theirs only should be in a desperate 
State....” 

Because of the importance of these Witherspoon letters to a study 
of the early history of the University, it has been thought desirable 
to list here the entire group now in the possession of the Library. 

1. Paisley, April 29, 1767. 
2. Paisley, May 22, 1767. 


1 Vol. V, No. 1, pp. 36-7; Vol. V, No. 4, p. 161. 
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Paisley, June 3, 1767. 
Paisley, July 7, 1767. 
Paisley, August 4, 1767. 
Paisley, August 14, 1767. 
Paisley, September 16, 1767. 
Paisley, October 3, 1767. 

g. Paisley, October 11, 1767. 
10. Paisley, December 15, 1767. 
11. Paisley, December 21, 1767. 
12. Paisley, January 1, 1768. 

13. Paisley, January 25, 1768. 

14. Paisley, February 4, 1768. 

15. Paisley, February g, 1768. 

16. Glasgow, February 20, 1768. 
17. London, March g, 1768. 

18. London, April 2, 1768. 

ig. Greenock, May 18, 1768. 

20. New York, September 8, 1768. 
21. New York, October 8, 1768. 


Ps PT tS 


VICTORIAN FICTION 


During the months of January and February, 1947, there was 
held at the National Book League in London an exhibition of 
original editions of Victorian fiction arranged by John Carter with 
the collaboration of Michael Sadleir. The majority of the books 
and all the pictorial material exhibited were from the library of 
Mr. Sadleir. 

The purpose of the exhibition was, in the words of Mr. Carter, 
“not to present a mere list, in the form of books, of the two hun- — 
dred or three hundred ‘best’ or ‘greatest’ or ‘most popular’ pieces 
of Victorian fiction, but to give, in addition to an inevitably fore- 
shortened survey of a great and a prolific period of novel writing, 
some idea of the reading habits of the public, the various methods 
by which fiction was produced and distributed, and what the results 
looked like as they were handed out across the bookshop or book- 
stall or lending library counter.” 

The exhibition was divided into two parts: the first functional, 
and the second by subject. The first part was designed to present 
the physical appearance of Victorian fiction, to show what the 
books looked like and how they were published. It included ex- 
amples of magazine serials, part-issues, three-deckers, one-volume 
reprints, fiction series, illustrated editions, and current reprints. 
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To give an impression of the varied nature and appearance of the 
cheap reprint series and yellow-backs, a small completely stocked 
railway bookstall was set up, and to show what Victorian fiction 
looked like en masse, almost one hundred three-deckers, part of the 
Bentley file set, were exhibited together. The second part included 
examples of historical and “period” novels, political novels, novels 
of manners, adventure stories, tales of the sea, fiction of the Irish 
school, and novels on social problems, sport and the open air, 
school and university, religious themes, and sensation, mystery and 
crime. Included also in the second part were “The Giants,” “Some 
Popular Favourites,” and “Some Dark Horses.” 

A catalogue of the exhibition, in an ordinary edition in wrappers 
and an illustrated edition in cloth, was published for the National 
Book League by the Cambridge University Press. 

The exhibition presented a clear picture of the broad scope and 
tremendous diversity of Victorian fiction as well as an unparalleled 
survey of the physical appearance and format of the novels pub- 
lished during the long reign of Queen Victoria. It also served as 
an impressive vindication of the value of creative and original 
collecting. Without Mr. Sadleir’s collection, it would have been 
impossible to have held in England such an exhibition, just as it 
would be impossible to arrange a similar exhibition in this country 
without using material from the Parrish Collection. By emphasiz- 
ing the importance of original condition and by searching out every 
minor item in their respective fields, Mr. Sadleir and Mr. Parrish 
have preserved for the scholar and the amateur the works of the 
Victorian novelists as they were actually published. It is such sus- 
tained and directed collecting which places the world of scholar- 
ship under lasting obligation to the great collectors. 
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Recently, increasing interest has been evidenced in one of the 
greatest, but much neglected, early Americans—Thomas Paine. 
Perhaps it has been because these have so very definitely been “the 
times that try men’s souls” that The Rights of Man and Common 
Sense have been read (in this writer’s experience, at least) by the 
most unlikely people, and to considerable good. The Library has 
recently acquired a small volume in rather dull old boards, which 
is of greatest interest—a collection of four rare items: (1) an en- 
graved portrait “for the Carlton-House Magazine” of the author 
of The Rights of Man, portraying Paine full length with the very 
clearly titled work in his left hand. Published by W. & J. Stratford, 
Aug. 1, 1792; (2) an eight-page chap-book (anonymous) entitled 
The Life and Actions of Tom Paine, Author of the Rights (Price— 
One Penny) in which the writer reviles Paine and warns against 
him (“Last summer we were frightened by mad dogs. . . mis- 
chievously biting man and beast. Such are Paine and his followers. 
... Pray God we may not have the misfortune to be bit by him!”); 
(3) Thomas Clio Rickman’s Elegy to the Memory of Thomas 
Paine: to which is added his Epitaph: and a Sonnet written in the 
Chamber in which he was born. London, 1810, all of which, in 
contrast to the Life, is highly laudatory and enthusiastic, al- 
though certainly not poetry; and (4) a twenty-four page pamphlet 
Miscellaneous Poems. London: 1819 by Thomas Paine himself— 
a very miscellaneous collection indeed, comprising thirteen poems 
with such diverse titles as “The Snow-Drop and Critic,” “Verses on 
War,” “Lines occasioned by the Question: What is Love?” and 
“On the British Constitution.” The final poem “From the Castle 
in Air to the Little Corner of the World” which casts an unfamiliar, 
romantic light on Tom Paine is prefaced by this interesting note 
of explanation: ‘“‘Mr. Paine corresponded with a lady and dated 
his letters from ‘Castle in Air,’ while she addressed hers from “The 
Little Corner of the World.’ For reasons which he knew not, their 
intercourse was suddenly suspended, and for some time he believed 
his fair friend in obscurity and distress. Many years afterwards, 
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however, he met her unexpectedly at Paris in the most affluent cir- 
cumstances, and married to Sir Robert Smith.” The poem ends: 


Delighted to find you in honour and ease, 
I felt no more sorrow nor pain; 

And the wind coming fair, I ascended the breeze, 
And went back to my castle again: 


What a contrast to The Rights of Man and Common Sense! This 
little book, with its material by, for and against Thomas Paine was 
purchased on the Class of 1922 Library Fund. 

Another rare piece of Americana, purchased on general Library 
funds, is a twenty-three page pamphlet entitled Short state of the 
proceedings of the proprietors of East and West Jersey: relative to 
the line of division between them, by which the injustice of the 
pretended claims of West Jersey to lands eastward and adjoining 
the line of division, as run by John Lawrence will appear. New- 
York: Printed by J. Rivington, 1775. East Jersey, occupied by 
settlers of Puritan background from New England and Long Island, 
seems to have been, in colonial times, in continual disagreement 
with West Jersey whose inhabitants were largely Quakers. The 
differences in religion and way of life served to increase the bitter- 
ness which always arises where boundaries are concerned. The 
pamphlet is very rare indeed and is of especial interest to students 
of New Jersey history and particularly of that of the Princeton 
area since the old Province Line, which was run much earlier, is so 
close at hand. 

From Thomas Paine and the problems of East and West Jersey, 
it is a long backward glance that brings us to the sixteenth century 
and five interesting books of that period presented to the Library 
by Mr. Daniel Maggin. One of them really belongs even a little 
over the border line and in the fifteenth—Johannes Meder’s 
Quadragesimale de filio prodigo printed in Basel, 1495, by Michael 
Furter. Of Meder, little is known except that he belonged to the 
Franciscan order and lived in Basel, writing, besides the Quadrage- 
simale, various sermons concerning penitence. A worthy addition 
to Princeton’s collection of incunabula, this volume is adorned 
with seventeen excellent woodcuts of a spiritual nature, executed 
in the best manner of the period. It lacks signature a, comprising 
the Tabula and a blank page, but the text is intact and in good 
condition. 

Guillaume Budé has frequently been mentioned in New and 
Notable, since the Library values him as a great contemporary of 
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Montaigne and Rabelais, the literature of whose period has been 
so well rounded out by the Le Brun Fund. Mr. Maggin has added 
another fine edition to the collection. The De Asse et partibus eius 
[Venice] Aldus, 1522 is an excellent copy of the only Aldine 
edition. 

The other three titles presented by Mr. Maggin are I/ Petrarcha 
Spirituale, the first edition, printed in Venice in 1586, and hand- 
somely bound in full eighteenth century green morocco; Gallorum 
Insubrum antiqvae sedes. Mediolani [I. A. Castillionevs| 1541 by 
Bonaventura Castiglione, and the Opere [Venice] 1550 of Machia- 
velli. The second of these titles has the distinction of being one of 
the first books, perhaps the first printed in upright italic, charac- 
teristic of Giovanni Castiglione. 

The collection of seventeenth century plays has been enriched 
by the addition of John Ford’s The Fancies, Chast and Noble: 
Presented by the Queenes Maiesties Servants, at the Phoenix in 
Drury-Lane. London, 1638 acquired with funds given by Laurence 
R. Carton ’o1. It is not a particularly good play, but it is typical, 
as is Ford himself, of the decadence of the Elizabethan drama and 
so has a definite place in the dramatic history of the period. 

For the Parrish Collection, it is impossible to report such excit- 
ing additions as were noted in the last issue of the Chronicle, but 
there are several items worthy of mention. Three titles by Charles 
Lever, Davenport Dunn. London, 1857-59 and The Knight of 
Gwynne. London, 1846-47, in the original parts and Gerald Fitz- 
gerald. New York [z87—}, all in Parrish condition, and each in its 
own case, and a variant binding of Thackeray’s English Humour- 
ists. New York, 1853 were added to the books in the collection, 
while two autograph letters signed by Wilkie Collins to William 
Winter, dated 1883, and a short but interesting Thackeray manu- 
script of two pages in the author’s autograph, comprising some of 
his notes for The English Humourists, swelled the manuscript 
holdings. All of these Parrish items were purchased from general 
Library funds. 
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DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 
THE FRIENDS 
OF THE PRINCETON LIBRARY 


Volume XVIII, Number 3 
APRIL 1947 


THE COUNCIL 


The annual meeting of the Council of the Friends is to be held 
on May ninth. Arrangements for the election of officers will be 
made at that meeting. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


The Library, by means of a generous contribution from Carl 
Otto v. Kienbusch ’06, was enabled to acquire a group of nine 
autograph letters in the hand of President Witherspoon. The let- 
ters are briefly described under Notes and Queries in this same 
issue. 


GIFTS 


A group of five early printed books, including one incunabulum, 
was presented by M. Daniel Maggin. These volumes are described 
under New and Notable; from Edward Naumburg, Jr. ’24 came 
nine A.L.S. and L.S. of H. L. Mencken to Mrs. Ernest A. Boyd, 
written between 1924 and 1930. Gifts were also received from the 
following Friends: Laurence’ R. Carton ’07, Gilbert Chinard, 
John C. Cooper ’og, C. O. v. Kienbusch ’06, Frederick Stohlman 
‘og, and Alexander D. Wainwright ’39. 
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